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Terus.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet aud news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
fori is paged and folded for binding ; making sixteen 
large octavo pages, or 832 pages in a year, with an index 
attheclose: andas hitherto, it is exclusively religious. It 





; pans of coal. 


the incumbrance of which would not be great. On re- 
tiring to our rooms this evening, we found on examina- 
tion, our beds by no means in a safe condition, and we 
immediatel¥ rung for a change. This, however, from 
the limited resources of the house, or the unusual num- 
ber of guests, was impracticable. The only expedient 
left was, to drive out the dampness by the application of 
Exhausted as we were, by the fatigues of 


is suited to the wishes of thosé who have the past volumes, | the previous day, the volubility of the little Savoyard, 


and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
work ; and also of those who, while they have oiher papers 
of secular intelligence, wish fur one exclusively religious 
for sabbath reading. ‘The news-paper form coutains one 
page of additional space which will be filled with a con- 
densed summary of all the political and 
ligeuce worth recording. It is designed especially tq ac- 
comodate such families as find it inconvenient to.take 
more than one Paper ; and yet who feel an interé¥t, as 
they should, in whatever concerns the Christian ‘and 
Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of taking which 
form they please. 

To city subscribers, delivered $2 50,—To mail sub 


secular iutel- |German, and had mastered a little English. 


‘ 
| 





series of the | Who was deputed to perform this operation, kept us in 


very good humor during the half hour required for its 
completion. Brought up in Savoy, she had neverthe- 
less acquired the pure French, besides her vernacular 
patois, a corrupt dialect of the French, together with the 
talian which she understood perfectly, could talk some 
Her sim- 
plicity of manner gained for her at first entire credit; but 
the use of one unfortunate word detected her deception, 
and threw her into great confusion. As the drying process 
was completed, we expressed our approbation by the 
Italian words ** bene bene,” “very well;” words which 
habit suggested, rather than the corresponding French, in 
which our conversation had hitherto been carried on; and 
which are about the first words a stranger learns in Italy, 
after “si,” yes, and “ guanto,” how much. “ Bene i" 


scribers, $2 in advance ; $2 50, if not paid in six months. | said she, looking up with the most artless expression of 
Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, will | Cumosity, “bene ? qu’ est ce que c’ est bene?” what is 


be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of teu per lf 


cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and others to whom 


} 


bene? A hearty laugh from us at her detection, drew 
rth more earnest inquiries after the meaning of this 


strange expression, while our redoubled laughter at her 


the paper is sent are requested to act as ngents, to ‘increased confusion, only aggravated her perplexity, tll 
whom such commission’ shall be allowed, as in their | Soon, fancying some dreadful hidden meaning in this to 
judgment will be a liberal remuneration for their | her barbarous language, she fled from the room in seem- 


services. 
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For the Religious Intelligencer. 
TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
LETTER VI. 


; The night of the fourth of June, on our return from 
Chamouni, we passed at a tolerably comfortable inn at 
Sallenches. One drawback, however, we found, to its 
otherwise satisfactory accommodations, in its damp bed- 
lmen. ‘The traveler on the continent is subject to few 
exposures more dangerous than those from this source. 
Often is severe indisposition and sometimes death, the 
consequence. It is never safe to retire without a careful 
inspection—rendered the more necessary from the increa- 
sed liability of the system to injury in the traveler, from 
the fatigue and exhaustion whic generally drives him to 
seek repose. A very common practice with experienced 
travelers is, to carry the requisite conveniences with them : 
and the example cannot be too strongly recommended 
to all invelids ; at least, so far as to provide leather sheets, 





jing consternation. ‘The next morning, the unhappy 


word, dropping unconsciously from our lips in another 
connection, was enough to drive her precipitately from 
the breakfast room, and afterwards purposely used, cay. 
sed her to hide herself entirely from our sight. jt had 
evidently become to her a word of most mysterious ima- 
rt. 
We arrived at Geneva early in the afiernoon, where I 
was once more enabled to realize the truth of the saying 
**as cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a 
far country.” ‘There is no difficulty in maintaining a 
constant communication between the United States and 
almost any part of Europe. The mails come and go 
with the greatest regularity, and letters rarely fail of 
reaching their place of destination. In Italy, indeed, 
one may occasionally find the seal carefully cut around : 
but this might be expected in a country where there is so 
little freedom of any kind, and where especially so much 
is feared from the interference of foreign and particularly 
rotestant countries. He may also sometimes receive 
is oo much disfigured—smoked to sooty bleck- 
ness, and wofully gashed through and through ; but this 
is only a kind precaution of the government, to preserve 
the receiver and others from the cides which might eon- 


ceal itself in some of the folds even of a letter. If pro- 
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visions can be made for having letters forwarded from 
England or France, they will generally arrive at any 
place in Europe in perfect regularity, and to any place 
in these countries they may be addressed directly. 

The latter part of this and the following da were 
spent in examining the city and its environs. city, 
which is the laftgest and on many accounts the most in- 
ape in Switzerland, contains 32,000 inhabitants. It 
is delightfully situated on the Lake of Geneva, at the 
ge where the Rhone leaves the Lake. It is divided 

y this river into three parts; the northern and southern 
banks of the river, and a small island which divides the 
watérs of the Rhone just after they issue from the lake. 
These several sections are connected by four fine bridges. 
The temperature of the city is always moderate; the 
lake never freezing entirely over in the severest winters ; 
and its waters moderating the severity of the summer 
heat. The current of the Rhone, which is of a deep 
blue color, is extremely rapid, turning by its simple force 
a large number of wheels employed for manulacturing 
purposes. The southern section of the city, which is the 
most considerable, is built on quite uneven ground. The 
streets are irregular but kept in good order. The preva- 
lent styles of building would not suit modern taste. The 
more recent buildings, of which there are but few, how- 
ever, are very elegant. Several neat promenades in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, contribute much to its beauty and 
to public convenience and enjoyment. It is defended by 
a high wall and two deep moats and corresponding em- 

b: ankments, with the necessary bastions, Kc. 

Geneva boasts of having been the residence of a great- 
er- number of distinguished men than any other city of 
i ts size in the world. Here lived and labored the three 

celebrated reformers, Farel, Calvin, and Beza; the dis- 
tinguished writer on law, Burlamayui; and the philoso- 
phers, Lesage, de Saussure, de Luc, and Bonnet. Ge- 
neva claims the honor also of giving birth to the celebra- 
ted Lefort ; the minister, Neckar; the civilian, Dumont; 
the political economist, J. B. Say; to J. J. Rousseau, 
and the historian Sismondi. She still sustains a high 
reputation in the scientific world, while the productions of 
her arts are scattered over the world. ‘The principal 

roductions of her cag. ey skill, are watches and 
jewelry, which employ about one tenth of her whole 
population. 

Geneva is the capital of the Cantonof that name; the 
population of which is not far from 50,000. The gov- 
ernment is a mixture of democracy and aristocracy. Its 
executive power is vested in a council consisting of eight 

s tyndics elected biennially, and twenty-one counsellors of 
n, 2ble rank; and the legislative authority, in a represen- 
ta: ‘ive assembly of 276 members. The established reli- 
g' ow: of the Canton is Calvinism; but from the pure creed 
of Calvin, the modern Genevese have widely diverged. 
The government is tolerant of other religions; nearly 
one-third of its subjects being Roman Catholics. ‘These 
however live mostly in a section which formerly formed 
a part of Savoy, has been recently annexed to Gene- 
va. The language is French, and the Genevese have al- 
so imbibed the estimable traits of the French character; 
their vivacity, refinement, and politeness, without their 
fickleness, frivolity, and heartlessness. ' 

Geneva was a town of some importance in the times 
of the ancient Romans; and probably derived from 
them the religion which prevailed previously to the es- 
tablishment of christianity ; as a temple dedicated to the 
pagan deity, Apollo, once occupied the site where now 


atands the cathedral of St. Peter. In the spread of the | 


Roman power, it became subject to the dominion of that 


ambitious city, which held possession of it for more than— 





itself an independent Republic, and in the following year 
threw off its subjection to the bishop, and publicly adopt- 
ed the protestant faith. ‘Till 1603, however, they were 
in an unsettled state, in consequence of the house of Sa- 
voy, to whom had fallen by inheritance the rights of the 
counts of Geneva, asserting and endeavoring to maintain 
their authority over it. In this year the Duke of Savoy 
was induced to acknowledge its independence, and to re- 
nounce all his pretensions of authority over it. In 1708 
it fell into the power of the French, and the city was 
made the capital of a French province, called the De- 
partment of thé’Leman. In 1313, it recovered its inde- 
pendence, and in 1815 it was annexed to the Helvetic 
confederation. ‘The revolution of 1535 was the forming 
period of Genevese character. It was then, mainly 
through the instrumentality of the great reformer Calvin, 
that the principles of liberty and independence were es- 
tablished, and its peculiar political features impressed up- 


onit The p of civil and religious freedom was 
simultaneous. eed the civil and spiritual power was 
to a great de intrusted to the same hands; and the 


influence of Calvin was felt alike in the council and the 
consistory. Of their obligations to him as the founder of 
their liberties, the Genevese are still sensible ; and in tes- 
timony of their gratitude they have recently caused his 
statue to be erected in a conspicuous part of the city. 
To the protestant stranger in whose mind the name of 
Calvin is associated, chiefly if not solely, with the refor- 
mation, and who thinks of the lamentable defection of the 
Genevese church from the pure faith of the reformers, 
such an act as this appears but mockery or hypocrisy. 
But as he casts his eye upon the statue of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the infidel Rousseau, just opposite, the motive 
which actuated them readily suggests itself. It was Cal- 
vin the civilian, the patriot, the statesman, not Calvin the 
reformer, and the divine, for whom the honor was intend- 
ed; and to the modern Genevese, the union of such 
names as Calvin and Rousseau, suggests nothing mon- 
strous or unnatural. Sad degeneracy! May the restor- 
ing influence which has begun, though feebly, its opera- 
tions, be blest of Heaven to the complete recovery of fal- 
len Geneva! 

In the course of our promenades about the city, we 
came to the Hospital. It is a large, well regulated es- 
tablishment, but contains nothing of peculiar interest.— 
The Cathedral is ajhuge, gothic structure, of a rather 
gloomy exterior, and a stull more repelling interior. We 
found in it a large assembly listening to a discourse in 
French. We supposed it to be a kind of * lecture pre- 
paratory” to the communion, which, we understood, was 
to be celebrated the following day. Many of those pre- 
sent sat with their hats on; a practice perhaps that might 
be justified in a cold and damp house of worship, al- 
though it might appear somewhat irreverent to an unac- 
customed eye. 

The following day was the Sabbath; to me a day of 
peculiar interest, as it was the first I spent in a protestant 
country for nine months. ‘To spend that first sabbath in 
Geneva—the spot so much distinguished in the history 
of the cause of Christ, contributed much to enhance the 
interest with which | anticipated its approach I hoped 
once more to behold the peace and quietness of a truly 
Christian sabbath ; to feel myself surrounded by those 
who loved and reverenced the day ; to be relieved from 
the noise and confusion of mirth and festivity which char- 
acterise the sabbath in catholic countries. But alas! | 
was sadly disappointed. None would imagine from the 
external appearance of Geneva on Sunday, that a Cal- 
vin and Ry had had ever left on it the stamp of their 
christian devotedness and zeal. It was worse, if any 


500 years. ‘It subsequently fell into the hands of the | thing, than almost any catholic city I had seen ; at least 


Burgundians, and then 


ded it to the Francs. In the middle ages it was subject to | ly time. On going 


ain of the Astrogoths, who ce- | no where had I seen such open shameless disregard of ho- 


in the morning to the Cafe opposite 


. 4 - . el v d- 
a bishop and a count, and its peace was constantly dis- | my lodgings for breakfast, I found there two grey hea: 
turbed by their incessant disputes, In 1535 it declared ed, respectably looking men, busily engaged at the bil- 
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iard tab i table; and this, in a public room open to the gaze of haps many of them had never heard before : With this 


every passer-by in the street; 


seemed to be more frequented thanever. Riding, walk- 


and the drinking shops | fact before the mind who can doubt the practibility of 


teaching every child to sing? There can be no question 


ing and sailing were occupying the Genevese of all ages | that every child who can be taught to read can be taught 


and classes, as if they never dreamed that the day was 
set apart for any other pur than pastime and dissipa- 
tion. And yet this Sabba , 1 was assured, was observ- 
ed with more thao ordinary sacredness, it being the Sab- 
bath of communion; and the usual theatrical perform- 
ances in the afternoon were on that account dispensed 
with! Pupils of Farel, and Calvin and Beza' are these 
the proper effects of the principles which they have 
taught you, and are ye true and faithful disciples and im- 
itators of your great masters ! No—great—lamentably 

at has been your decline from the high standard which 
they held up before you ; and your practice has conform- 
ed to the corruption of your creed. 

But there are afew names even in degenerated Geneva 
which have not defiled their garment; and the candle- 
stick is not quite removed out of his place. At 9 I went 
to the Oratoire, a chapel erected a few months before by 
a few individuals who saw and grieved over the sad de- 
cline of the mother church and came out and separated 
themselves from it in hope of redeeming it from utter 
apostasy and of restoring it to its original purity. The 
pastor was in the desk, engaged at the time lI entered, in 
prayer. The exercises which followed were reading 
from the Bible, a discourse and a closing prayer. The 
prayers were eeernny read, but evidently prepared for 
the occasion. The liturgy of the reformed churches is 
still retained, however, in this church, as the monument 
of the faith of the ancient Geneva church and of the 
truths which unite all Christians of all ages and countries. 
On this day the communion was to be celebrated for the 
first time by this infant church in the Oratoire ;--a circum- 
stance which gave unusual ioterest to the services. In 
the administration of the ordinance, the pastor was assist- 
ed by another clergyman. The mode was novel to me. 
After prayer, the officiating ministers gave to each other 
successively the bread and wine, repeating a short form 
at the time of presenting it. T’en or twelve young men. 
whom I supposed to be students in the Theological Insti- 
tution, then presented themselves before the table, to 
whom the clergymen administered the bread and the 
wine, repeating at the time, a short sentence to each, as 
before. After these a few others came forward, and then 
successive companies of from ten to twenty males, till 
all had partaken. Then followed the females, in the 
same manner. Afier each company had received the 
wine, a short extempore prayer was offered by one of the 
clergymen. © All having communed, prayers were 
read by the pastor, a hymn sung and the usual benedic- 
tion pronounced. 

It was now eleven—the hour for oreeine tie sabbath 
school. Immediately after the assembly had retired, 
about sixty children—boys and girls, very neatly dress- 
ed—many of the lads in the peculiar Swiss costume, a 
plaid tunic, stiff, round, frilled collar and leathern girdle 
—all with animated countenances, came in and took their 
seats. ‘The first exercise was singing. In this delightful 
service, every voice joined ; not an individual present, 
so far as I could discover, declining this interesting act of 
worship. Several parts were sustained, and all with the 
most perfect harmony, and in perfect time. ‘The child- 
ren appeared to sing, all of them, from notes ; which with 
the hymn were printed on small cards distributed among 
them. A half hour was occupied in this way, the cards 
being frequently changed and different tunes bein sung. 
If there could be a doubt as to the practicability of teach- 
ing children to sing the praises of God—and to sing too, 
not merely by rote, but to read music and sing from notes, 
that doubt must have vanished before such a spectacle, 
Sixty children of the age of from 4 to 12, all, without ex- 
Cepuon, uniting in perfect harmony, in singing hymn af- 
ter hyma from merely printed cards—in tunes which per- 


to sing, and that ata much earlier age and with much 

less difficulty. This fact is established by abundant tes- 

timony from the experience of the last few years. And 

why is not this important, this interesting branch of educa- 

tion, moral and religious education, regarded with more 

attention by the friends of the young in this country ;— 

by the elementary school instructor and by the teacher 

in the Sabbath school! Surely no one who is quali- 

fied by observation and reflection to judge, can doubt 

\that sacred music has a great influence upon the mind 

and heart, in elevating and softening the affections, 

sweetening the temper,refining and soothing the passions, 

‘correcting and guarding the morals, in preparing for the 

recepti.n of truth, and giving it power and etticacy.— 

Why should it be so much neglected by the guardians of 
the young! Better—far better, strike off one of the 
branches of education which aims only at the discipline 
and information of the intellect and substitute one which 
affects the heart thus favorably, than reject or omit it 
merely for want of time and opportunity. When the 
exercises in singing were hnished, the pastor entered, and 
after a short address called upon one of the lads to read 
the lesson for the day. It was the last part of the third 
chapter of Acts. He then commented on the passage, 
asking occasionally questions of the children. He aflec- 

tionately urged them to ask for the Spirit of God that they 
might be converted —explaining the reason of the neces- 
sity of the Spirit’s aid = a to conversion, and conclud- 
ed by a fervent prayer. This exercise lasted a half or 
three quarters of an hour ;—the time being much shorten- 
ed on account of the protracted exercises at the commun- 
ion. The appearance of the children was highly credi- 
table to them ; their attention was fixed: their answers 
intelligent and modest, and all appeared deeply interest- 
ed. 1 was happy to learn from the pastor, afterwards, 
that the seed sown in this interesting school had been pro- 
ductive of much fruit. It had been established bat three 
or four years, and yet the hearts of its patrons had been 
cheered by many striking cases of conversion. ‘lhe year 
before, five were removed by death, but all gave proofs 
of their love for the word of Christ and of their faith in 
his blood. Some of them, with their lying lips, expres- 
sed a desire that their litle savings might be devoted to 
the work of spreading the gospel. 

From the Uratoire, | went to the chapel in the Hospi- 
tal, where | found the preacher, Mr. Hartley, just coun- 
mencing his discourse. This is the only chapel in Ge 
neva where the service is conducted in the English lan 
guage; it is attended by a large part of the English 
residents and visitors in the city. The service is that of 
the church of England. Mr. H. was formerly a mis- 
sionary, and was traveling for his health, when he was 
solicited to take charge of this church. He is a man of 
eminent piety and devotedness, He has since removed 
to Paris. ‘The chapel, though not large, was full ;— per- 
haps three or four hundred persons were present. 

At2P. M., Lwentto Dr. Malan’s chapel just out of 
the city, im the a called Pre a’ Eeequ. The 
chureh isin Dr. M's. garden ; and is almost concealed in 
the thick shrubbery and trees around. It is capable of 
accommodating perhaps 600 persons. When I entered 
the church, the worshippers were engaged in sineing~a 
fine organ sustaining the voices of the conzregation, 
among which that of Dr. M. was most prominent, — 
clear, smooth and strong A prayer, eminently fervent. 
and confident, followed ; and then reading a chapter, tnd 
the discourse, —which was exter pore and deeply im pres- 
sive. Another prayer exceedingly earnest and rooevin 
succeeded. Phe doxology a: d benediction afier the an- 
nouncing of some appointments, closed the services,— 
This church is connected with «ne of the Presbyteries of 
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the Secession Church of Scotland; adopts its creed and 
mode of worship and is subject to its supervision. Of its 
history and of its pastor as connected with the history of 
the present reformation in the Geneva church, I purpose 
to speak more at length iri a subsequent letter. 


For the Intelligencer. 
SPEAK EVIL OF NO MAN. 


The wise man has said, a good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches. We place the esteem of our 
fellow men high in the list of oar enjoyments. There 
are few that we value more highly. ‘The wisdom and 
goodness of our maker are manifest in giving us this con- 
stitutional desire. For without it, especially in the ab- 
sence of the better principles which influence the renew- 
ed, we should be bereft of one of the most powerful in- 
centives to virtuous and praise-worthy conduct. 

The divine precept at the head of this article, is a be- 
nevolent safe-guard thrown around the characters and 
happiness of men to protect them from wanton invasion. 
It is a plain prohibition of the spirit of slander and de- 
traction, so common in our world. If this benevolent 
precept were universally, or even generally obeyed, 
much of the unhappiness of society would be prevented. 

There may be instances in which the letter of this pre- 
cept is violated, when there is no violation of its spirit or 
meaning. I propose at this time, to specify some of 
these instances, and in another number, to show who 
they are who are guilty of its violation. 

A witness, summoned to give evidence in a court of 
justice, may be obliged to say much that is evil of some 
other person. The cause of justice, the good of the com- 
munity, as well as his own most solemn oath, require him 
to testify much that is evil of the character or conduct of 
others. Noone supposes that by so doing, he has violated 
this precept; ur that he can with any propriety, be called 
a slanderer. 

Another scarcely less obvious instance, is when we 
publish the faults of others for the purpose of warning 
and caution, and to prevent their doing further injury. 
Suppose you discover a man devising evil against his 
neighbor, and if his wicked purpose be not revealed, he 
will become the author of much misery to his unsuspect- 
ing object, and your timely disclosure of his evil devi- 
sings may prevent the mischief: it is unquestionably 
your duty to expose him. Suppose another to be enga- 
ged in a traffic which is manifestly productive of evil to 

the community; such as piracy, and slavery, and gam- 
bling, and lottery-dealing, and rum-selling. I class 
these together, not because 1 suppose them to be equally 
bad, but because they are all bad; productive of evil. 
With regard to these and similar practices, it is not only 
right, but a duty to talk against the business, and against 
the men thus employed. I fee! not guilty of slander, and: 
no reprovings of conscience, when I denounce such busi- 
ness as bad; and the men who are engaged in it as bad 
men. I am sacredly bound, by a benevolent regard to 
the community, to lend my influence to put down such 
practices, and if need be, to put down such men. It is 
no violation of divine precept, but it is acting in the 
spirit of the gospel, to speakevilof such men. 

Suppose, again, you are satisfied that the principles of 
your neighbor are bad, and that his influence over his as- 
sociates is decidedly pernicious. You know him to be an 
infidel, or a universalist or a libertine; and that he is in- 
stilling his principles into the minds of all within his 
reach. It is not only right, but your duty, to talk against 
that man, to expose his evil principles, and to warn others 
against his pernicious influence. Talking against such 
practices and such men, if it be done from a wish to sup- 
press such practices, and to prevent their evil consequen- 
ces to the community, and not from any personal hostili- 
ty against the men, is a manifest duty. So far from be- 





God requires of every man, and is what every good man 


may be expected to do. 

ut there are some professedly good men who neglect 
their duty in this matter. Many a man, when he has 
known that he ought to set his face against such practices 
and against the men who are engaged in them ;—when 
he has been convinced that he ought to meet them with 
his decided reproof and frown, has stood back from the 
duty, through fear of some personal inconvenience which 
might result from his faithfulness. ‘Thus the public sen- 
timent, which if allowed to operate, would put the evil 
out of countenance, is kept back, and its voice is stifled, 
and the evil is allowed to prevail. Many a man has 
thus endeavored to quiet himself in the neglect of duty, 
by pleading the necessity of prudence. He shelters 
himself, where God never designed he should hide, un- 
der the precept which says we must speak evil of no 
man. The world would be much the better for pru- 
dence, if men would use it, when the subject and the oc- 
casion demand it. 


STRIKING ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 


In a certain town in New England, about twenty 
years ago, there were ten females, all members of the 
same church, whose husbands were not pious. Some 
of these men were infidels, vicious, and far from God : 
some wére moral: and all, | believe, above the low- 
er classes of society in intellect and influence. These 
ten females éntered into a private agreement with 
each other to meet once a week, and pray for the 
conversion of their husbands. After a little time, onc 
entirely heglected the meetings, another attended but 
did not pray, the remaining eight, from week to week, 
mingled their supolications for the salvation of their 
beloved companions. Two years had passed, when 
the writer of this article visited the place ; then all 
the husbands of those cight whose united supplica- 
tions went up for the blessing, were members of the 
same church ; he whose companion went to the place 
of prayer, but did not pray, had been impressed, but 
gave nu decisive evidence of conversion. The tenth, 
whose wife neglected the place and the duty of pray- 
er, was the same man of the world he had always 
been. This account the writer had from one of the 
members, whom he had before known asa bold blas- 
pheming infitel: it was given in the presence of his 
wife (one of the eight who prayed) and abundantly 
confirmed by others, In the mean time, a powerful 
revival of religion had occured, one of the favored 
eight was one of the first converts, if not the first, 
‘awd: a leading instrument in the glorious work; the 
church prospered, and the general face of society was 
changed. 

Followers of the Lamb, O pray; pray without 
-easing, pray withagonizing earnestness. The world 
may soon be converted in answer t) prayer. Pray- 
er may fill heaven with triumph, and add many bright 
jewels to the precious Saviour’s crown, God him- 
sclf says ** Pray without ceasing.” B. P. A. 








LOOK ALOFT. 


In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 
Are around and above, if thy footing should fait — 
If thine eye should grow dim and thy caution depart; 
‘Look aloft’ and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If thy friend. who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 
With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrow like clouds are arrayed, 





ing an infringement upon any divine precept, it is what 


‘ Look aloft’ to the friendship which never shall fade. 








ns Ponty , day 
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Should the visions which hope spreads in light to the eye, | 


Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 
Then turn and through tears of repentant regret, 
‘ Look aloft’ to the sun that is never to set. 


Should they who are dearest, the = of thy heart— 
The wi thy bosom—in sorrow depart, 

bet + ean the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To that seil where ‘ affection is ever to bloom.’ 


And oh! when death comes in terrors to cast 

His fears on the future, his pall on the past ; 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
Andasmile in thine eye, ‘look aloft’ and depart. 


NOBLE RESOLUTIONS, 


Thoughts that were found among the unpublished 








papers of a clergyman known to many in Virginia, 
and by hundreds regarded as their spiritual father. 

« Twenty reasons for quietaess of soul and sileace 
under discreditable rumors. 

1. If these rumors be true, it would not be lawful 
todeny them. My mouth in such a case, ought to be 
stopped. 1 ; 

2. Lf they are false, my denial of them will not 
make them more so. 

3. Holy Cranmer had such a good memory that 
he never forgot any thing except injuries. May | 
be like him, 

4. The primitive Christians when reviled, did bless. 
1 Cor. iv: 15. So will 1. 

5. When Jesus was reviled, he reviled not again. 
1 Peter ii; 23. 

6. Patient continuance in well doing, will put to- 
silence the ignorance of foolish men, 1 Peter ii; 19. 

7. It is the glory of a man to pass over a trans- 
gression. Prov. xix; LIL. 

8. He who wickedly uuers or believes a false ru- 
mor, is hurta million times more than any one else. 
Ps. xv; 3. 

9. Qur rejoicing is this, the testimony of our con- 
science. 2Cor.i; 12. 

10. L have committed my character no less than 
my soul to Jesus Christ, and he will keep what l 
have committed to him. 2 Tim. i; 2. 

il. lt shall ever be my rule to leave off conten- 
tion before | begin it, and not afier L have defiled my 
conscience with it, Prov. xvii; 14. 

12. Though the rumor be untrue, yet they may 
promote my humility, by reminding me of some sin 
really chargeable to me. 

13. Lf L am injured, 1 shall get justice at the judg- 
ment day, when my Master will also get justice ; and 
if my enemies require punishment, they will receive 
it as soon as my Master’s enemies shall receive theirs. 

14. | need very much forgiveness from God in 
things that have even escaped my memory. Lowe 
ten thousand talents; and shall | not forgive my fel- 
low servants fifty pence 7 

15. I have lived to very little purpose, if it is ne- 
cessary for me to leave my appropriate work, and 
turn aside to repel every charge that is preferred 
against me, 

16. I do believe that those who uttered and enter- 
tained those rumors, would not do such things if influ- 
enced by the spirit which they sometimes have in se- 
cret. ‘Therefore will | not fall into their error. 

17. Few things are more tormenting than the in- 


a ng of a suspicious temper or of any malignant 
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18. Christianity is practically worth very little to 
me, if it will not enable me to triumph over all things 
and embrace in the arms of holy benevolence the bit- 
terest enemy I have on earth. 

19. Time spent in prayer, rather than recrimina- 
tion, will be likely to do good to all concerned, 

20. Eternity is just at hand. Its realities will soon 
make these little things to consume away like the fat 
of lambs. I shall not think of them once ina million 
of ages. 

Therefore 1 will possess my soul in patience, and 
maintain silence. It is a good resolution, and by 
God's giace I will adhere to it. Nor shall insult irri- 


late, nor anonymous writers excite me, I will love 
my brethren, because they are brethren. 1 will love 
my enemies because this will be Godlike. If a man 


shall attempt to injure me, | will follow him with 
kindness as long as we live.” 


Richmond Telegraph. 





THE ZEAL THAT IS HEAVENLY. 


Let us take heed we do not sometimes call that 
zeal fur God and his gospel, which is nothing else 
but our own tempestuous and stormy passions. ‘True 
zeal is a sweet, heavenly, and gentle flame, which 
maketh us active for God, but always within the 
sphere of love. It never calls for fire from heaven to 
consume those who differ a little from us in their ap- 
prehensions. It is like that kind of lightning which 
the philosopher speaks of, that melts the sword with- 
in» but singeth not the scabbard, It strives to save 
the soul but hurteth not the body. True zeal is a lov- 
ing thing aud mukes us always active to edification, 
and not to destruction. If we keep the fie of zeal 
within the chimney, in its own proper place, it never 
doeth any hurt; it only warmeth, quickeneth, and 
enliveneth us; but if once we break out and catch 
hold of the thatch of our flesh, and kindle our corrupt 
nature, and set the house of our body on fire, it is no 
longer zeal it is no heavenly fire; it is a most de- 
structive and devouring thing. ‘True zeal is an ignis 
lambens, a soft and gentle flame that will not scorch 
one’s hand. It is no predatory or voracious thing ; 
but carnal and fleshly zeal is like the spirit of gun- 
powder set on fire, that tears and blows up all that 
stands befure it,. ‘True zeal is like the vital beat in 
us, that we live upon which we never feel to be an- 
gry or troublesome ; but though it gently feed up- 
ov the radical oil within us, that sweet balsam of our 
natural moisture, yet it lives lovingly with it, and 
maintains that by which it is fed; but that our furi- 
ous and distempored zeal is nothing else but a fever in 
the soul. To conclude, we may learn what kind of 
zeal in all cases universally it is that we should make 
use Of in promoting the gospel, an emblem of God's 
own, given us in the Seripture, those fiery tongues 
that upon the day of Pentecost sat upon’ the Apos- 
tles, sure were haimless flames, for we cannot read 
that they did anyhurt, or that they did so much ag 
singe a hair of their heads. 

therefore shut up this with that of the apostle ; 
“* Let us keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” Let this sofi and silken knot of love tie our 
hearts together, though our heads and apprehensions 
cannet meet ; as indeed they never will, but always 
stand at some dis'ance off from one another. Our 
teal if it be heavenly, if it be true vestal fire kindled 
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from above, will not delight to tarry here below, burn- 
ing up straw and stubble, and such combustible things, 
and sending up nothing but gross and earthly fumes 
to heaven ; but it will rise op, and return back pure 
as it came down, and will be ever striving to carry up 
meu’s hearts to God along with it. It will be occupi- 
ed about the promoting of those things which are un- 
questionably good, and when it moves in the irrasci- 
ble, it will quarrel with nothing but sin. Here let our 
zeal buzy and exercise itself—every one of us begir- 
ning first at our own hearts. Let us be more zealous 
than ever we have yet been, in fighting against our 
lusts, in pulling down the strong holds of sin and Sa- 
tan in our hearts. Here let us exercise all our cour- 
age and resolution, our manhood and magnanimity. 
Cudworth. 





INTEREST OF A LITTLE BOY FOR THE HEATHEN, 


A little boy, about six years of age, just after en- 
tering a Sunday school, came and asked the teacher 
for the charity-box. The teacher inquired what he 
wanted with it. “I want to puta half-penny into 
it,” said he. To examine his motives, and his knowl- 
edge of divine things more particularly, he was ask- 
ed what good he supposed it would do to put his mon- 
ey into the charity-box. 

* | want to send it to the heathen,” he replied. 

** Do you know,” said the teacher, ‘* who the hea- 
then are ?” 

** They are folks who have not got any Bible, and 
live a great way off.” 

** What is the Bible ?”’ 

“The word of God.” 

** Of what use would it be to the heathen, if they 
had it ?” 

“It would tell them how to love God, and be 
good.” 

** Where did the Bible come from ?” 

** From heaven.” 

“ Was it written in heaven 7?” 

** No; the prophets and good men wrote it.” 

“If good men wrote it, how then is it the Word of 
God, and come from heaven ?”’ 

** Why, the Holy Ghost told them how to write 
it.” 

** Did they see the Holy Ghost, and did he speak 
to them %” 

** No: but he made them think it.” . 

The box was presented, he dropped in his money, 
a smile of joy glowed on his countenance, and he re- 
turned to his seat pleased with the luxury of doing 
good. 





Ear.ty Froeariry.—ln early childhood you lay the 
foundation of poverty or riches, in the habits you give 
our children, Teach them to have everything ;—not 
Tor their own use, for that would make them selfish— 
but for some use. Teach them toshare everything with 
their playmates ; but never allow them to destroy any- 
thing. I once visited a family where the most exact 
economy was observed ; yet nothing was mean or un- 
comfortable. It is the character of true economy to be 
as comfortchle with a little, as others are with much.— 
To this family, when the father brought home a pack- 
age, the older children would, of their own accord, put 
away the paper and twine neatly, instead of throwing 
thes.¥ in the fire, or tearing them to pieces, If the litle 
one w'avted a piece of twine to spin a top there it was 


in read) vess, and if avy thing was upon the floor, the older 











| 


children had no need to be told to put it again in its 
place. 





From Zion Herald. 
A TROUBLEK OF HIS OWN FAMILY. 
“ He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house,” 


1. By means of that general restlessness which 
covetousness produces, 

2. By the fears of loss which it occasions. 

3. By the envy which it excites when others are 
more successful. 

4. By the envy it occasions in others when it at- 
tains its object. 

5. By the anxious suspense in which the covetous 
man lives while the issues of his schemes are doubt- 
ful. 

6. By the bitterness of disappointment when his 
plans do not succeed. 

7. By murmurs and complaints when, notwith- 
standing his greedy desire for gain, he finds himself 
poor. 

8. By communicating a portion of his own spirit to 
the members of his family. 

9. By excessive or unreasonable labor, or by fur- 
nishing the means of pernicious idleness. 

10. By niggerdly withholding the means of conven- 
jence and comfort, or by opening a door to luxury 
and other excesses. 

11. By withholding from his family the means of 
intellectual culture. 

12. By denying them the happiness which they 
might derive {rom deeds of charity. 

13. By grudging to them the expenses of religious 
institutions, 

14. By bringing on them the disgrace of a mean 
and covetous spirit. 

15. Greediness for gain may lead to speculations 
which may reduce a family from competence tu pov- 
erty. 

16. Or it may lead to crimes which will involve the 
whole family in disgrace and clothe them in the deep- 
est sorrow. 

17. It may call down the curse of God on his ill- 
gotten treasure. 

18. lt may create an estate which shall involve a 
family in bitterness and contention in its division at 
the death of its possessor. 

19. lt chills the domestic and social affections, and 
readers it a family incapable of comfort. 

20. Finally, it may lead to the hazzard and loss of 
life, and leave a house to be inhabited by a widow 
and her orphan children. 


ANECDOTE, 


A Minister in Wiltshire, walking near a brook, ob- 
served a 2 woman washing wool in the stream ; 
which is done by placing it in a sieve, and dipping it 





‘in the water repeatedly, until it is white and clean. 


He engaged in conversation with her, and from some 
expressions of regret and gratitude which she utter- 
ed, was induced to ask her if she knew him. ‘ O 
yes, Sir,” she replied, “ and hope I shall have reason 
to bless God fur you to all eternity. IL heard you 
preach at W , some years back; and hope 
your sermon was the means of doiag me great good. 

“ Indeed, | rejvice to hear it; pray what was the sub- 
ject?” “ Ah, Sir, I can’t recollect ; mine is such @ 
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bad heart T” ‘* How then can L have done you good, 
if yoo cannot even remember it ?” = Sir, my poor 
wind is like this sieve ; the sieve doesn’t hold the wa- 
ter, but it runs throagh and cleanses the wool; my 
memory docs not keep the words, but blessed be 
God, he made them touch the heart ; and now [ don’t 
love sin; [go whenever I can to bear of Jesus Christ 


—and | beg of him every 


day to wash me in his own 


blood, which cleanses from all sin.” 
This practical way of remembering is the best of all 


remembrance. 
cannot render us service 


ractice. 


Our stores of religious information 


unless they are reduced to 


Reader, do you complain of want of memory, as to 
what you read of the Bible? Let this anecdote give 
youa hint. Keep the sieve wet; let the water be 


constantly runnivg through. 


The effect, by God's 


blessing, will be seen in your conduct. 





THE BELIEVER AND THE UNBELIEVER, 
IN THEIR DYING HOUR. 


Payson. 

“And now my God is in 
this room. I see him; and 
O, how unspeakably lovely 
and glorious does he appear, 
worthy of ten thousand 
hearts if we had them. He 
is here, and hears me plead- 
ing with the creatures he 
has made, whom he pre- 
serves and loads with bles- 
sings, to love him.” 


* The celestial city is full 
in my view. Its glories 
beam upon me, its breezes 
fan me, its odors are wafted 
to me, its sounds strike up- 
on my ears, and its spirit is 
breathed into my heart.— 
Nothing separates me from 
it but the river of death, 
which now appears but as 
an insignificant rill that may 
be crossed at a single step, 
whenever God shall give 
permission.” 

“The sun of righteous- 
ness has been gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer, 
appearing larger and larger 
as he approached, and now 
he fills the whole hemis- 
phere, pouring forth a flood 
of glory, in which I seem to 
float like an insect in the 
beams of the sun; exulting, 
yet almost trembling, while 

gaze on this excessive 
brightness, and wondering, 
with unutterable wonder, 
ot: ren should deign thus 
to shine upon a sinful worm.” 


Newport. 


“That there is a God I 
know, because I continually 
feel the effects of his wrath ; 
that there is a hell, 1 am 
equally certain, having re- 
ceived an earnest of my in- 
heritance there, sendy in 
my breast. ‘Phat there is a 
natural conscience, | now 
feel with horror and amaze- 
ment, being continually up- 
braided by it, with my im- 
pieties and with all my sins 
brought to my remem- 
brance.” 

““My happiness is at an 
end; and as for my rest to 
night, thus I spend the little 
remainder of my miserable 
moments. All the ease I 
expect, will be wishing for 
the day, as in the day time 
I wish for the night, with a 
fearful expectation of my 
dissolution, and the account 
I must make upon it.” 


** How heavily my min- 
utes roll on. hen will be 
the last breath, the last pulse 
that shall beat my spirit out 
of this decayed mansion, in- 
to the dreaded regions of 
death and hell? ©! I find 
that it is just now at hand, 
and what shall I say now ? 
Am not I afraidtodie? Ah! 
the forlorn hopes of him 
that has not God to go to! 
Nothing to fly to for peace 
and comfort.” 


Fairn ww Curist.—He whose soul 


trust in the Redeemer, like 


its firm 


the that builds on 


the waves, if storms arise, may be tossed, but not endan- 


cree Or, granting even the worst, those tumultuous 
‘billows that devour others, rock him to everlasting rest. 





. THE BOOK OF WEALTH; 

In which it is proved from the Bible, that it is the duty ef 
every man lo become rich. By Tuomas P. Hunt. 
New-York; Ezra Collier, 1836. I8mo. pp. 119. 

Of the many who actually become rich, and the 
larger number stil, whe wish to become so, there are 
probably few who consider the acquisition of wealth 
as a solemn and abiding duty. Mr. Hunt has en- 
deavored in the work before us to introduce a new 
idea into the minds of business men, and to show that 
in the pursuit of riches some higher motive showld 
guide them than the love of display and the gratifica~ 
tion of selfishness. Uis clear and nervous, and in the 
latter part of the book, animated style, is a model in 
some respects, we think, of what books intended for 
popular use should be. While the author urges up-- 
on his readers the duty of becoming rich, he has not 
forgotten to exhibit faithfully the danger of riches. 
The effect of both is well calculated to produce such 
an impression as every Christian would wish to see. 

We make une short extract which speaks volumes. 
“The fire of Dec. 17th, 1835, in the city of New 
York, consumed more that seventeen million dollars 
Yet it is a remarkable fact, alike showing the ener- 
gy of the people, and the abundant mercy of God, a nat 
up to this date, (March, 1836,) there have b cen 
no failures among the merchants. The buildings are 
to be replaced in splendid style; and business a nd 
profits, and comforts and luxuries still abound. Su p- 
pose these merchants had been called upon to gis /e 
just one willion of dollars to the Bible Sociey ? 
Would they not honestly have pronounced a comph '- 
ance with the demand as ruinous, as it was unreasot t- 
able 2 Yet the loss of millions did not ruin them. 








Worldlings, who cleave to earthly things, 
But are not rich to God, 

Will feel that death is full of stings, 
And hell a dark abode. 





THE VILLAGE SCHOOL, 
To which is added Jenny, 
child. By Mrs. P. Hi. 


“ Tree and its Fruits.” 
mo. pp. 126. 


or the conversion of a 
Brown, author of the 
New York: 1836. 18 


This is no common book, and we venture to say, it 
will be one of no common usefulness, One who has 
examined to any considerable extent the books, pro- 
fessedly religious, prepared for the use of the you'ug, 
cannot have failed to notice the waut of those salemn 
impressions, which this subject of all others, ought ta 
produce. We have sometimes felt disposed to doulyt 
fur this reason, the desirableness of so-manv enter- 
taining books for children, even with the stamp of 
religion upon them, and to wish that * Janeway’'s 
Token” might again assume its place, to the ex 
sivn of them all. in the “ Village School” however 
we find that for which we have so often admired 
Janeway’s Token, and which made it so extensivel 
useful,—a deep and pervading solemnity, united wit 
simplicity of thought and expression, and a tender 
affection for the souls of men. Such books never 
fail to make their way to the hearts of children, and 
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to leave impressions which years will not efface. 
Such books tco, children love to read, though unable 
to tell what it is that charms them. Although this 
little volume is intended, we suppose, principally for 
the young, it will be read with interest and profit by 
others, especially those who are concerned in any 
manner in the edacation of children. We cordially 
wish it an extensive circulation.” It is to be found, 
we believe, at the Sunday School Depository. 





MASON’S SPIRITUAL TREASURY. 





Some of the modern books, written with the intent to 
aid our private and family devotions, are an improvement | 


upon those previously in use. But it is questionable | 


whether in this age of book-making and book-buying we | 


are not in danger of forgetting some, of whose excellence 
the improved Wey of multitudes is the abundant con- 
firmation. 

our childhood, who set a high value upon the works of | 
this kind then in use. And we would suggest whether | 


| 


the holiness of God’s people would not be promoted if. 


| 


“The Spiritual Treasury,”’ and “ The Golden Treasu- | 
ry,” and others like them should be republished, and | 


come again into prevalent use, 


7_—_--— 


F’rom the American Monthly Magazine. 
LIFE IN DEATH. 


The veil has dropped. Her spirit now 
Intense with life, hath soar’d above ; 
And dwelleth where the Seraphs bow, 
And sing their holy hymns of love. 
The seed hath sprung into a tree, 
The aon hath burst its bud, the immortal soul is 
ree. 


Oh, death is full of life! Naught dies 

But that which should. Earth takes its own 
That the etherial may arise, 

And dwell by the eternal throne. 

Death is the full outshining light 
Of that unending morn which knows no night. 


Death can but take his own. The earth 
The earth can only ask what she did give ; 
Then let the heaven born mind have birth, 
That it eternally may live. 
Oh, let it cast its outer frame, 
And rise, a living soul, to Him from whom it came. 


Gaze on that form. Nay—liftthine eye 
And gaze above. She is not here ;— 

She hath arisen to worlds on high, 
And dwelleth in a purer sphere. 
This frame of dust she hath laid down, 

To gain a robe of light and a celestial crown: 


The veil has dropped. Her inward eye. 
Has ‘seen the mysteries of God ; 
And onward through the star paved sky, 
Mid heaven's bright glory she has trod ; 
Angels are guiding her along, 
While her sweet voice unites in her triumphant 
song. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Monday Morning, May 30. After the minutes were 
read, Dr. Miller rose said, that we had heard a good | 


| 


e remember some saints in the days of | 





deal abx:. division and separation from one side of the 
house, while on the other side intimations of that sort had | 
been met with decided opposition. For his part, he be-, 


longed to those who were opposed to a division of the, 
Presbyterian Church, as long as they could remain to-| 
gether without eompromitting principle. He hoped some | 


gracious influence of the Spirit of God might descend 
upon us to preserve us from division, and to keep us to- 
gether asa Church. In the expectation that something 
might possibly be done to keep us together, he ventured 
to move the appointment of a committee on the state of 
the Church, who might meet together and pray over the 
matter. After some conversation it being understood 
that the committee were merely to take into view the 
state of the Church, the motion prevailed, and a commit- 
tee of 3O were appointed. 

Mr. Barnes then resumed his defense and continued it 
until 10 o’clock, when the order of the day—the report 
of the Com. on slavery, was called for; and most of the 


| morning session was taken up in debating whether Mr. 


B. should go on, or give way to the other subject. He 
was finally permitted to proceed, and continued his ar- 
gument until noon. 

During the afternoon he was subject to but little inter- 
ruption, and finished his argument. 

Tuesday Morning.—The Com. on the subject of the 
compilation of a‘new digest reported in favor of the same, 
and Messrs. McDowell, Winchester and Duflield were 
appointed a Com. for that purpose. 

‘The unfinished business was resumed, and Dr. Junkin 


_afier a few preliminary remarks in reply to Mr. Barnes, 
' commenced reading from his printed book, entitled ** The 


Vindication, &c.,’’ and continued till the adjournment of 
the Assembly at 12 o'clock. 

Tuesday Afternoon.—Dr. Junkin resumed the reading 
of his book at the 39th page, with the remarks about 
ability, in which, says the reporter of the Philadelphia 
Observer, he advocated the doctrine far more erroneous 
in our Opinion and dangerous than any thing charged 
against Mr..Barnes, that man unregenerated ‘in no con- 
ceiveable case,” hasany power to repent, to believe, and to 
love God, or to love his fellow men! ! 

Dr. Junkin continued till 6 o’clock, when the Assemb- 
ly adjourned till Wednesday morning. 

Wednesday Morning.—W hen the Clerk had finished 
the reading of the minutes, Mr. Pratt, of Ga. rose and 
read the following paragraph from the New York Evan- 
gelist, viz. 

. “* The Moderator of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the U.S. in the year 1536 is a 
SLAVEHOLDER! ! !”’ 

He said it was evidently intended by the Editor of 
that paper, who had a seat near the Moderator’s chair, as 
a reporter, to cast reflections on this Assembly, and he 
therefore moved that Mr. Leavitt be required to with- 
draw from his present position, and take another without 
the limits of the house, occupied by the members of the 
Assembly. 

Mr. Lovejoy rose to reply, when the Moderator said 
that that paper for once had spoken truth if it should nev- 
er do it again—that it was true he was a slaveholder! 
and having made some remarks calculated to allay the ex- 
citement manifested by the house, he requested that the 
motion might be withdrawn. 

Mr. Pratt insisted on his motion being put, and repeat- 


-ed.the remarks he had previously made, 


Mr. Kingsbury said that Mr. Leavitt intended no insult, 
but had expressed himself as being convinced of the dig- 
nity and propriety with which the Moderator presided 


; and conducted the business of this house. 


After further remarks by different members, a motion 
for indefinite postponement prevailed. 

Brother Leavitt closes some remarks in his last Evan- 
gelist, in self-justification in this matter, by the following 
appropriate illustration. " 

he sensitiveness of thc southern members, at the na- 
ked announcement of such a fact, is quite remarkable. 
Why should they think it an insult to the moderator to 
publish the fact that he is a slaveholder, when they so 
confidently maintain that slaveholding is right? It re- 
calls to mind an occurrence that took place some years 
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the enemies of religion, and a public gem Air held in 





the Evangelist with insulting them, by simply stating | 
the fact that they are slaveholders. Its 


charging women with fornication, and men with slave- 
holding, is charging them with A CRIME. 

it is a reproach to this General Assembly, and will be 
felt as such to the end of time, that they chose a slave- 
holder to take their chair. And if the Editor of the | 
Evangelist had FALSELY charged this act upon them, 
an indignant public would have justly visited him with 
the deepest reprobation. As it is, “ the fault is in “ the 
facts,” not in the witness, who stands acquitted of wrong 
by the general voice of the Assembly itself. 

After some other matters of little general interest were 
disposed of, Dr. Junkin resumed the reading of his Vin- 
dication, which he continued till the hour of adjournment. 

Dr. Junkin finished his reading during the afternoon, 
Mr. Barnes made a brief reply, and Dr. J. briefly re- 
joined. 

_ The greater part of Thursday was taken up in deba- 
ting whether the members from the Synod of Philadel- 
phia had a right to vote on this question. They were fi- 
nally excluded by a vote of the Assembly. 

Friday and Saturday were chiefly spent in calling the 
roll of the House, and giving the members, as their 
names were called, an opportunity to express their opin- 
ions in the case. The close of the week found them 
with sixty-six names yet uncalled. So we must wait | 
another week to learn how this unhappy affair is dis- 





posed of. 

The subjects which are to follow, particularly that of 
slavery, and perhaps that respecting missions, are scarce- 
ly less exciting: and unless the Committee of thirty have a | 
spirit of wisdom and kindness so to shape these subjects as | 
to conciliate and harmonize the discordant minds of the 
Assembly, another week, and perhaps yet another will 
leave the business unfinished. 

P.S. On Monday the question was taken, upon sus- 
taining the appeal of Mr. Barnes, and was decided in 
his favor by a vote of 134 to 94. | 


SOUTHERN TESTIMONY. 
| 


Dear Sin:—As you are ardently engaged in the dis- | 
cussion of slavery, 1 think it likely I may be of service | 
to you, and through you to the cause which you are advo- | 
cating. You wished to know of me whether I thought 
the south a proper place to get correct views of slavery. 
I think not. My reasons for so thinking, are as follows : 
I was born and brought up at the south in the midst of 
slavery, as you know. My father inherited slaves from 
his father, and I from him. So far from thinking it a sin, 
or that I had no right to own the slaves inherited from my | 
father, at an early age when I came to the north for the | 
first time, | no one could venture to dispute that | 
tight, any more than he could my right to his land or his’ 
stock. It is now several yéars since I came to the north 7 
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true friends of their country and kind.” I now know, | 
have no more right to own slaves, whether I inherit them 
or not, than I have to encourage the African slave trade, 
for either tends to perpetuate slavery. By declaring this 
sentiment, I expect and design to abet the cause of aboli- 
tion at the north, and duotgh the north the emancipation 
of the slaves at the south. No one can suppose, howev- 
er, that I-have any unkind feelings towards the south, 
when I say they have no right to their slaves, and are 
therefore Committing sin in keeping them in bondage, 
(such I mean as are or may be enlightened if they 
would.) All my relatives live in the slave-holding 
States, and are almost all slave-holders. I believe I nev- 
er should have looked at slavery as I do now, if I had re- 
mained at the south. The north is the place to see sla- 
very asitis. I might adduce in further proof of this fact, 
that two young men came on when J did, who now say 
they never can reconcile it to themselves to hand slavery 
down to posterity, notwithstanding they are both slave- 
holders at present. You inquired of me whether I 
thought a man could reside at the north a few years and 
then return to the south and continue to hold slaves? 
Without answering for others, I will say that! could not, 
with the views I now have of slavery, without commit- 
ting great sin. ‘That is | could not consider them as 
property, nor dispose of them in any other way than such 
as my judgment should decide their well-being demand- 
ed. You wished to know how Virginia looks to me now 
when I revisit the land of my fathers. As J have alrea- 
dy said, desolate. When I was there last year, every 
thing appeared on the decline. In eastern Virginia, 
large tracts of country once rich and fertile, are turned 
out, as deserted land there is termed—being too poor to 
afford inducement toenterprize. ‘The tendency o! slave- 
ry is to impoverish the land where it exists. A glance at 
the old slave-holding States will furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of this fact. 

Negroes pe ony to be free at the death of their mas- 
ters, are invariably the best slaves. I know many instan- 
ces of this. Why should they not be? He looks upon 
his master as his benefactor, and is buoyed up with hope 
of one day being freed. Without assigning any reasons 
that very naturally suggest themselves however, it is suf- 
ficient to state the fact that such are invariably the most 
trusty and honest servants—laboring for what they consid- 
er the greatest reward—their freedom. Others can ex- 
pect nothing during a long life of servitude, than as 
much coarse fare as they need, and sufficient clothing to 
protect them from the weather. No one will therefore 
wonder at the fact, that negroes, expecting to be free, are 
the dest slaves. 

One word as to the capacity of the blacks. They 
know how to plant corn, when to plough, and how to eat 
it—and are capable of managing plantation concerns. 
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Miny of them within my knowledge ‘contfol plantation, 
master and all. They do it well too, so far as I am ca- 
ponte of jz ing. They do it not by positive command, 

ut by better judgment. The slave gives his advice ; 
the master swears awhile to convince him of his author- 
ity; but the advice will be taken notwithstanding. 

The danger to be apprehended from the liberation of 
the slaves is entirely chimerical. Is it natural that a 
man should injure his benefactor ? Suppose e slave- 
holders at the South should be looking fo to free 
their slaves as soon as the best interests egroes 
required it—do you believe that you would hear of an 
more insurrections? I believe that if professors of reli- 
gion would give up their slaves, slavery would go down. 

uppose an influential Christian at the South should 
come out and say. he thought it to be a sin to keep his 
slaves in bondage, and should free them and teach them 
in defiance of the law, could it be possible that his exam- 
ple would not affect his neighbor, who professed to be 
governed by the same rule of conduct? If this be true, 
could any thing stay the progress of such an example as 
long as there was one behind to follow it? T have found 
it much easier to convince a southern Christian of the ne- 
cessity of the immediate abolition of slavery, than nor- 
thern Christians, whenever they could be induced to lis- 
ten on the subject. The evil effects of slavery are before 
their eyes. They have but to open them and the light 
breaks in—demanding the immediate abolition of sla- 


very. 
ti think the abolitionists have done and are doing, a 
great deal of good by holding slavery up to the public 
gaze. Sentiments at the north on the subject of slavery, 
must have the same effect on the South that their opin- 
ions have on any other matter. _If the North were a rum 
dealing people, the South would be much more so than 
they are now. Why should this not be true as it respects 
slavery? Slavery is from the very nature of the case, 
the mother of ignorance. Intelligent men in large bodies 
are never slaves. Vice always goes with masses of ig- 
norance.—Young men are extensively and unl verally 
corrupted and destroyed morally by slavery. Slavery, 
too, is the mother of mobs, and the slaveholding states 
are, I think, as a general thing, fond of mobs, if we may 
judge from their engaging in them as extensively as they 
do at the present day. 
As it respects the question of the amount of labor per- 
formed by a slave, [ would say—that as far as I have 
been enabled to observe, I think in the course of the year, 
the slave performs as much again labor as a northern 
man in the same employment. I mean there is as much 
again waste of strength and muscle. His labor does not 
amount to the same profit, because he has none of those 
improvements in the use of tools, not even the mo~i sim- 
»le which I notice in the northern states. But ae labors 
Cae in point of exertion and strength, ad longer in 
duration of time, I am certain from a ~areful compari- 
son of some years’ observation. I kw that this is not 
the commonly received opinion of the North, but the 
mistake arises from the fact that men look at the pro- 
ducts of labor rather than the amount of physical exer- 
tion. 
The opinion that white men cannot labor at the South 
prevails extensively at the North. It is an entire mis- 
take. They can labor and do labor asfar south as North 
Carolina, nor can any reason be assigned why they can- 
not do 0 in South Carolina as well as an African in New 
England. 
he slave trade between the old and new states con- 
tributes, in my opinion, more than any other gne cause, 
and parhape mete than all others together, to perpetuate 


slavery.— 
free from this curse in less than ten years. The best in- 


terests of the whole South require that the slaves should 
be immediately free, asepanerety all other conside- 
rations. Yours truly, WM. R. BUFORD. 


ere it not for this, the old states would be’! 











NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SACRED MUSIC. 
_ One of the most interesting of the anniversaries cele- 
here, Saag thht week, was that of the Academy 
of Sacred ic, held at Chatham st. Chapel. The 
Chapel was crowded to its utmost capacity, and the ex- 
ercises were Sy py yh tyes ating tpl 
until ten o’clock. The exercises were commenced by an 
overture from the choir, followed with prayer by Dr. 
Woodbridge. The Rev. Dr. Spring, President of the 
Association, then delivered a short address, explaining the 
object of the Association. The society, he said, regarded 
sacred music as one of God’s instituted means of grace 
and salvation—as an important instrument in the convic- 
tion and conversion of sinners, and promoting purity in 
the church, and progressive piety among its members. 
Having long felt its importance and witnessed its too 
great neglect, the members had formed this society for 
e purpose of peing their combined efforts for its ad- 
vancement. Who, he asked, has ever been in a revival 
of religion, that has not felt the power of sacred song, or 
has not wished that sacred music were more fully culti- 
vated so as better to develop its power over the atiections 
of the soul ? 

Addresses were also.made by Rev. Messrs. Kirk and 
Plummer. The musical performances consisted of nine 
pieces—hymns and anthems—besides the overture and 
doxology: They were judiciously selected, and execut- 
ed with taste, sweetness, and power. The correctness of 
intonation and time, distinctness and smoothness of ar- 
ticulation, and propriety and impressiveness of style, 
were certainly admirable. The performance must have 


given to multitudes present new ideas of the nature and 


power of sacred music, and served as an experimental 
ama of the glowing eulogium pronounded by Mr. 

Mr. Kirk, in his address, dwelt much on the idea, 
that even the object of sacred music is so little under- 
stood, mueh more its power undervalued. Sacred mu- 
sic aims at the two highest objects that can be conceived, 
its elevates the imagination and sanctifies the heart. He 
who sings with the spirit and with the understanding, 
may mount and soar and dwell on high. [We never met 
with so glowing a description of sacred music, as we 
heard from the speaker; such as the reporter's pencil 
finds it impracticable to delineate.] How little, said he, 
does the church realize what God intended, by constitut- 
ing the wonderful faculties of the ear, and the wonderful 
powers of sacred song. Look back at the ancient temple 
with its gorgeous furniture and its solemn ceremonial.— 
As the singers and the players on instruments went up the 
sieps, hear them sing. 

“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, 
ye everlasiing doors, and the King of glory shall come 
in. 

Thev‘lecar hem respond on the opposite ste 

“Who is the king of glory? ~ Lord, yada and 
“—s ; the Lord mighty in battle.” 

Then the strain is repeated, and rises in higher and 
louder tones. 

** Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; even lift them up, 
ye everlasting doors ; and the King of glory shall come 
in.’ 


And again they reply, 

* Who in the King of glory? The Lord of hosts he is 
the King of glory.” 

God was praised or strains of sacred music, as 
the people lifted up their voice, and the harp and cym- 
bal, with their hearts to magnify the glory of the Lord in 
his temple. 

All the tenderest consolations which the Spirit of God 
imparts to the affiicted soul, find utterance most perfectly 
in sacred song. Is any man cheerful, let him sing 
— Is any pensive, still he may singin the sadness of 

is soul. Is his spirit raised to ecstacy in view of the 
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vlories of the heavenly world, how can he give utterance 
to his emotions as in song? When we can have an as- 
sembly like this, with a hymn and tune and voice, all 
cultivated in the highest degree, and all united, all stand 
up to praise God in the highest, there will be a commingl- 
ing of earth with heaven. It is right that God should 
raised so. Let such a congregation take up the 148 
salm or the 50th, and give it utterance with all the power 
that music can give, with the spirit that moved the Psalm- 
ist when he wrote, and we may have some idea of what 
the church will reach in music, in the latter day. 
I thought there was something of the power of music, 
in its varied expression, to-night, when the hymn was 


sung, 
“While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyestrings break in death,”’ 


It seemed to me the whole congregation must feel that 
we are a dying people, and when we shall come, as we 
all must come, one by one, to adying bed, we shall come 
to the same tender and solemn feeling produced by this 
song. O how different is this impression from the vain 
and dissipating effect of secular music, and even the com- 
mon run of music, misnamed sacred. And when the 


lines were sung, 
‘* When I soar to worlds unknown, 
When I see thee on thy throne, 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee,” 


It seemed to me that the people who heard it must be- 
come pious, and that they must become more pious every 
time they sing. O, sir, the church is yet ignorant of the 

wer which sacred musi¢e has to open the widest chan- 
nel in which the Holy Spirit will come down and assimi- 
late our hearts to ; 

I have seen the time, sir, when one of the singers in 
this choir, with a brother now singing in the uper sanctu- 
ary, arose before service and sung the judginent hymn, 
as it isin the Spiritual Songs. And, sir, when the 
preacher arose afterwards, he needed to employ no eflorts, 
no elaborate introduction, to turn the thoughts of the peo- 
people and disengage their minds from the world and 
make them solemn. Every body had been carried for- 
ward to the period when the wicked shall be driven away 
into banishment, from the presence of the Lord and the 


glory of his power. 


I recollect once at a communion table, one or two sing- | 


ers sung an affecting hymn with such distinctness and 
effect ue it was as if Hh the energy of the orator had 
been given to the words, and added to it all the oratory of 
music. If ever the soul of the believer could say, Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for my eyes 
have seen thy salvation, that was the time. 

Many a time have I felt that it would have the hap- 
piest effect, could I pause in the midst of a discourse, 
and let the choir take up the subject in an appropriate 
hymn, and carry forward the minds of the people by the 
power of music. But where is the choir that could be 
trusted to do it? 

The speaker then described the listleness and inatten- 
tion even of professors of religion during the reading and 
singing of the hymns in public worship, as evidence of 
the ignorance and want of interest that prevail in respect 
to the design and power, of sacred music. If the minis- 
ter and the people felt it as they ought, he would say to 
them, “* Now we are going to prepare to sing,” and then 
he would read the hymn, not to show how well he can 
read, but so as to bring all the assembly to such a train 
of thought and such a frame of mind, as would repare 
them to sing. The reading of the hymn, instead of be- 
ing a signal for the assembly. to look round and see how 
their neighbors are dressed, should be a signal for them to 
get their souls on fire and prepare to rise and sing, and 
sympathize with the cherubim of heaven. 


He thén dwelt on the superiority of the human voice 
over all instrumental music, as respects power to move 
the human heart. Here is a capital defect in the oratori- 
os, relying too much on mere sound. 

The beau ideal of music, especially of sacred music, 
like that of oratory, is that it should be such as gratifies 
and improves the most cultivated taste, at the same time 
that it can be felt by the unlearned. Too much of our 
sacred music is fitted only to eflect the educated musi- 
cian. But this ought to be the common sense test of the 
| excellence of music, that the common people feel and 
love it. It should make every body hear the words and 
every body feel the thoughts. 

He hailed this eflort for improvement, commencing as 
it does in this great metropolis, as the dawn of a better 
day.—The voice of this society would be what was need- 
ed, a voice from high places. He hoped ministers would 
hear it and teach their people the claims of sacred mu- 
sic. He hoped the churches would take up the subject, 
and make it a matter of religions duty to sing. The pi- 
ous President Edwards says he used to sing his private 
meditations, and others have recommended the same 
thing, and there can be no doubt it tends to devotion, and 
however defective may be the cultivation of any Chris- 
tian as to singing in the presence of others, he certainly 
can sing well enough not to offend himself. 

There is too little singing, too little praising God, too 
little gratitude in our religious exercises generally. If 
Christians were more thankful, they would be more holy, 
more happy, and more useful. Singing in family wor- 
ship seems to be almost neglected. Yet what more ap- 

ropriate, what more thrilling, what more beneficial ? 

ow it promotes the kindly affections, end cultivates that 
seriousness and tenderness of mind so favorable to reli- 
gion. 

He closed by urging the duty of all to learn to sing, so 
as to sing without offending or disturbing their neighbors. 
Otherwise they should be silent. No man has a right to 
sing in social worship so as to disturb his neighbor. 








For the In'ell'gencer. 
LETTER OF MRS. SCHAUFFLER. 
The following are extracts of a letter from Mrs. Schauf- 


fler to a friend in this city, through whose kindness we 
The letter is dated Con- 





i 
| are permitted to publish them. 
| stantinople, Feb. 29th. 

After adverting to the need of more laborers both at 

home and abroad, Mrs. S. remarks: At this station the 
brethren are literally worn down through excess of labor. 
Mr. Goodell looks very old, and I really fear that my 
dear husband will soon wear quite out unless his extreme 
efforts are relaxed. I will give you an outline of his la- 
| bors during the winter The Psu/ms in Hebrew, with a 
translation into Hebrew Spanish are in the press, and he 
has to correct the proof-sheets. He is going on with trans- 
lating the whole Old Testament into Heb. Spanish. Com- 
posing a Heb. and Heb. Spanish Lexicon. Writing 

racts in Heb. German. Preaching every Sabbath to a 
congregation of Germans, some of whom are Jews, 
Preaching in English every third week. Giving Lee- 
tures in Heb. to some Armenians three or four times in 
the week. Attending two meetings in a week conducted 
in the Turkish language for the benefit of. a few pious 
Armenians and Greeks. A singing meeting once a week. 
Receiving many calls from people of almost every name 
and nation, Writing letters in various languages to dif- 
ferent countries. Is this not labor enough tor one man ? 
And you must not forget that he has of necessity some 
family cares also, though I labor to relieve him as much 
as ble of these. 

But some good is doing by this, and the name of the 
Lord be praised. ‘Two weeks ago we had a visit from a 
dear little circle of young converts, and two of the chil- 
dren of Israel among them; the others were Germans. 
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Though but five in number, I assure you they were a 
precious little band of brethren; and though I could not 
converse with them, except through an interpreter, I sat 
and looked at them with a pleasure that I cannot describe. 
may the Lord add to their number hundreds and thou- 
sands. 

For myself I have a little school for the missit 
children, and one Armenian girl attends who speaks Eng- 
lish, having been more than two years in the family of 
Mr. Dwight. Though small, consisting of eight schol- 
ars, I find that this little school takes much of my time 
and strength, and of this latter article I have very little. 
But I could better keep school than either of the other 
‘ladies belonging to this mission. we 

* * * > * y * 

In my last I told you we hoped for a revival here, and 
that | wanted Christians in New Hayen to pray that we 
might have one. The older children in the mission fam- 
ily have been tender all winter, but.give no evidence of 
conversion. Among the Armenians ,the work of the 
Lord goes on silently butsurely. Mr. Schauffler’s Ger- 
man congregation is increasing and very attentive. The 
converts are decided, though humble and modest. 

<2 ° * . 

I have very much to say, and your notices of old avc- 
quaintances, make me want to write a dozen letters to 
night, and to talk to you of many a one whom I dearly 
love. But time is so short. Well be it so. Blessed be 
God there is a land where we shal] meet all our dear 
Christian friends, and recount the Lord’s dealing with us, 
while we were traveling through this vale of tears. Ido 
love to think of that sweet place, heaven. We have had 
much to wean us from earth, and we may well be thank- 
ful. All that causes us to look with more ardent long- 
ings after heaven should be welcomed. 





ay i 
For the Intelligencer. 
LETTER OF MR. MINOR. 


Mr. E. S. Minor left this city for the Ceylon Mission 
some 4 or 5 years since, as a printer. The following let- 


ter to a friend in this city, breathes too much of the Chris- | 


tian spirit, and contains suggestions of too much impor- 
tance to be permitted to lie folded in the drawer of the 
friend to whom it is addressed, and we are happy in hay- 
ing permission to publish it. 


Manepy, Nov. 13, 1835. 


at Dear Brother, 
lany thanks for your interesting letter by Brother Per- 
ry. He arrived at Jaffna about the 25th of September. 
He is now residing temporarily at Oodooyille. His bealth 
and that of his wife is pretty good. Brother and sister 
Lawrence, who you know came with them, were desig- 
nated to the Madura mission on the continent, and sevcett- 
ed thither after tarrying with us about two weeks. Broth- 
er and sister Hall, who arrived at Jaffna, via. Calcutta 
and Trincamalie last April, went with them, and also 
Brother Poor—he (Bro.*Poor) having it in view to return 
after a few months. You will probably have heard be- 
fore this reaches you, of the death of sister Todd. She 
and her husband were on their way to Jaffna, and had 
reached Davidpatam, a town near the shore on the oppo- 
site coast, and there in a solitary rest house, on the 10th or 
11th of Sept. she died. She was attacked with disease 
at Madura, and her case soon became a critical one; so 
that the physician advised as the only hop€'éf saving her 
life, that she should be removed to the sea board for the 
benefit of the air. Before her death (though she had been 
— part of the time deranged,) she had full possession 
er reason, and was enabled in the triumph of victorious 
faith to pour consolation into the bleeding heart of her 
husband. She sleeps in Jesus and is blessed. Poor 
brother Todd, with only a single man servant to assist 
him, dug a grave on the border of the sea and commit- 


ted her body to the dust. He reached Jaffna on Tuesday 
the 15th Sept. stricken indeed, but not cast down. The 
Lord sustained him. On the following first Monday of 
Oct. when we all met at Batticotta to observe the month- 
| ny concert, the text which brother Todd gave at the break- 
fast table was—‘“ But this I say, brethren, the time is 
short. It remaineth that (both) they that have wives be 
as though they had none.” It is the -usual custom on 
these occasions for each individual to give a verse, and 
we are often surprised at the richness and variety of Scrip- 
ture brought to view in the quotations. The English 
Church, and Wesleyan missionaries, are attendants on 
these meetings, in good weather the mag | num- 
bers from twenty to thirty (men and women.) Brother 
Todd returned to Madura with the brethren mentioned 
above.» Brother Eckard, my fellow voyager is also a 
member of the Madura mission. mission embra- 
)ces a large district, and it is estimated that it furnishes a 
field for at least twenty seven missionaries. Where are 
the laborers? The harvestis great. Pray ye, &c. 
Your letter was perused rt gee pleasure. I am 
very glad to learn that you are yet in the Sabbath school 
service. It is a cause in which I am deeply interested, 
and more particularly so, since the spirit of missions has 
been embraced by it. I wish you much success in your 
efforts, and would most willingly be a co-worker with you, 
at this distance, if [ could. I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions, by way of suggestion, with regard to this subject. 
Is there no danger that S. S. Teachers and others, in en- 
deavoring to excite and sustain the spirit of missionary 
enterprise, will overlook the grand motives which should 
move to exertion in this cause, and substitute those that 
are less weighty, but of a more exciting character? One 
part of the law of. God is—‘* Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself ;” and the parting words of Christ to his dis- 
ciples are—* Go ye into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.”” Ought not the simple enforce- 
ment of these obligations to have sufficient weight with 
every honest mind to carry forward the missionary object 
to its consummation? I wish you would weigh this ques- 
tion in its various bearings. It seems to me quite a seri- 
ous.one. If there is a state of mind in the church that 
will not be affected by these truths, in any degree of ex- 
citement and consequent effort, produced by other causes, 
an indication of a truly benevolent spirit? _Has not the 
missionary enterprise been invested with too much of ro- 
mance ? Has not this view of the enterprise been rest- 
ed on as an impelling motive to action more than any oth- 
er? Have not the church committed a mistake here? 
and is it not the cause of a re-action which is beginning 
to be felt in some, parts of the country? Is there not, to 
many minds, in their ideas of missionaries and their 
work, something so unlike the reality, that to set them 
right on t!:e su}yject, would be divesting them of all their 
missionary iu‘erest? How many minds would expe- 
rience an abatement of missionary spirit if all appeals to 
their natural sympathies were withdrawn from the repre- 
sentation of the state of the heathen? If there were no 
car of Juggernaut and no heathen devotees with their cru- 
el and fanciful modes of doing penance 2? Is that inter- 
est and zeal which can be sustained only by exciting ap- 
peals and novel descriptions of the heathen, really of much 
account in the sight of God? Are the heathen sinners 
above all others, use they do such things? Are not 
the same principles found in Christian countries—only 
manife in a different way ? Is there no danger of sub- 
stituting the mere sympathetic action of the heart for the 
spirit of beneyolent regard for man as a sinner and im- 
mortal being, which the Gospel enjoins? Can such prin- 
ciples of beneyolent action be healthy and vigorous and 
permanent ? Is that .a true spirit of benevolence, that 
extends its’ #ympathiés to the heathen, and is compara- 
tively callous to the miseries with which it is daily con- 
versant? In short, is not that state of mind, which can 
be roused to proper exertion only by motives of an exci 
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: , very analagous to the state of a person 
ting ans ne ree artificial stimulants ? 

Again. How far is a body of the church from feel- 
ing that Christian devotedness the missionary spirit are 
and the same thing ? and that but one rule of obligation 
and duty is binding on all who call themselves Chris- 
tians ? Till then, how much success is the church au- 
thorized to expect from the efforts of her missionaries ? 
Do Christians come to the Monthly Concert with the feel- 
ing, that the work of converting the heathen is their own 
ne and that theirs is the responsibility? Do they feel 
as lively an interest in the object, as those persons who 
have invested money in the funds of a bank, do, in at- 
tending a meeting of stockholders? Have they not in- 
oa And is not the recompense of reward as great 
and as certain if they are careful for it with the same fi- 

itv ? 
de ss of the highest importance that the minds of the 
children in S. Schools be properly enlightened on this 
subject ; and I bave thrown off the foregoing questions 
without much connection, only with a view to awaken 
your thoughts and turn your attention to it. Your situ- 
ation in relation tothe Sabbath —- interest, eye as 

ards you the fairest opportunity for serving the cause 
e snleclionts And if deb aneuiinns of S. Schools and Bi- 
ble Classes can be led to take a Scriptural view of their 
obligations to live for the world’s conversion, it will be in 
the highest degree auspicious to this glorious result. 

I have not much to say in regard to the Ceylon mis- 
sion. ‘The state of religious interest is encouraging though 
not peculiarly marked. The schools are flourishing, and 
those in Manepy, (the most favored village in this res- 
pect,) contain nearly 600 children—the sexes being about 
equally divided. A protracted meeting is to be held next 
week with the Seminariests at Batticotta, and will pro- 
bably be followed by similar efforts at the other sta- 
thons. 

I am doing*tolerably well in my business at the press 
—that is, I have enough to do, though I do not see so 
much accomplished as I wish. I can pay but little at- 
tention to the study of the language. Hence my efforts 
in a religious way are all through the medium of an in- 
terpreter. But i hope I am not living in vain. Indeed 
I feel that I am not; and I have occasion to rejoice in the 
privilege of ‘‘ spending and being spent” in the service of 
my Redeemer, in the labors to which I am called. His 
dealings with me and my family, have been very kind 
and I never enjoyed so much happiness as I have in my 
labors here. Mrs. M. is rather feeble in health, and un- 
able to do much more than discharge her duties as a 
‘help meet” in the family. 





AFFECTING SCENE. 


A day or two after our arrival at Bombay, I was strol- 
ling, about sunset, on the beach of Colaba—a small isl- 
and separated from Bombay, only when the tide rises, 
by a narrow creek, the passage being perfectly dry at 
low water—when my attention was arrested by a pecu- 
liar object. A man approached me in the costume of 
the lowest orders, having only a cloth wrapped round his 
loins. I could not help being forcibly attracted by his 
appearance. His skin was perfectly white, as white as 
chalk; and when he came near me I - -:. ived that it 
seemed glazed, as if it had been seare: wit! a hot iron. 
His hair, for he wore no turban, was precisely the color 
of his skin, and hung in long strips upon his lean and 
withered shoulders. is eyes, excepting only the pu- 


pils, were of a dull, murky red, and he directed them’ ' 


perpetually towards the ground as if the light was pain- 
ful to him, which, upon inquiry, I discovered to be the 
case. His gait was slow and tottering, and his limbs 
were shrunk to a state of attenuation quite ghastly. His 
ribs were so prominent that they might be counted at thé 
distance of several yards, and the whole anatomical de- 
velopement was so singularly conspicuous that he seém- 


ed to stand before me a living skeleton. He did not at 
first venture to approach within several yards of me. | 
advanced, but he gently retreated, beseeching me to give 
a miserable man a few pieces to save him from death, as 
he was an object of universal scorn, and an outcast from 
his tribe. His supplication was piteously imploring. He 
bid me not come near him, as he was a polluted creature, 
against whom the hand of every one was raised, and for 
whom there was no pity. By speaking kindly to him, 
I in a short time obtained his confidence, when he stood 
still and allowed me to stand close beside him. I asked 
him the reason of his extraordinary appearance. He 
told me ‘hat he had been for years a martyr to the lepro- 
sy, which, though at length cured, had left upon him the 
brand of irremediable pollution. The very hue of his 
skin had changed from a brown toa cadaverous and sick- 
ly white, and no one could mistake “that he had been a 
leper. In India, lepers are held to be accursed of the 
Deity: they are in consequence universally shunned, and 
many yearly die in an abject state of destitution truly 
deplorable, from the universal abandonment to which 
their dreadful visitation exposes them. ‘Though this poor 
man was of the lowest cast, none of the members of his 
tribe would hold intercourse with him, and he was cast 
forth a wanderer, where he could find none but such as 
were laboring under a similar infliction, who felt any 
sympathy in his wretchedness. Nothing can be more 
melancholy than the thought of a human creature so 
situated. Not only an outcast from general society, but 
shunned ever by the most degraded of his tribe; he has 
no home but such as he makes for himself, apart from the 
haunts of men, who frequently drive him into the jun- 
gles where he becomes a prey of wild beasts; or when 
he refuses to withdraw himself beyond the remotest neigh- 
borhood of human habitation, in violation of every law 
both human and divine, the members of his own family 
will frequently put the wretched creature to a cruel 
death. So attached are the Hindoos to life generally, 
which they consider upon any terms, the greatest boon of 
heaven, that they seldom relinyuish it by a voluntary 
death, except when the fanaticism, which with them is 
a positive frenzy, urges them to some deed of self im- 
molation in order to obtain the immediate possession of 
an immortality of bliss. But although these acts of fran- 
tic devotion are not uncommon, yet the circumstances of 
Hindoos, putting themselves to death merely to get rid of 
the burthen of a sorrowful existence, is comparatively 
rare. Thé'leper will bear about with him the curse of 
his leprosy with all its attendant miseries, and pour forth 
his complaints to the unconscivuus winds; yet even in 
the midst of privations and bodily sufferings, which it is 
appalling to contemplate, he will endure his load of mis- 
ery and cling to life with a pertinacity scarcely to be 
conceived.——The Oriental Annual. 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION. 


The labors of the Tract Society are divided into three 
departments—monthly distribution at home, the circula- 
tion of bound volumes, and the work of foreign distribu- 
tion. We tevently gave the report of the society’s ope- 
rations the last year under the first two heads, and now 
give asummary of the work of foreign distribution. 

Thirty five thousand dollars have been remitted, dur- 
ing the year to foreign stations: viz. 








To China $4,750 

To Singapore and S. E. Asia, 2,000 

‘To Siam, 2,500 

r* "PS Burmah, 4,000 
To Orissa, 3,050 

To Ceylon and Continent, 3,000 

. To the Mahrattas, 1,500 

* To'Constantinople, 1,000 
To Germany, 1,500 

To South Africa, 200 

} © "Yo North American Indians, 300 

















rn India 1,000 

To pope ee Islands 1,000 
ria 1,000 
Nestorians, 300 

To Smyrna, 1,200 
To Greece, 2,250 
To Russia, 1,500 
To France, 2,000 
To Moravian Brethren 700 
Total $35,000 


Of the sums, $3,500 are for the use of Missionaries of | among 


the American Baptist, and English General Baptist Mis- 
sionary Societies; and 2,500 for the use of Protestant 
Episcopal Missionaries in Greece and China. 

At the various stations to which aid has been given, a 
large number of Tracts are published which are the 
same as those issued by the Society ; the translations of 
many original foreign Tracts have been sent to this coun- 
try and approved ; at some stations, as in Burmah, Chi- 
naand the Sandwich Islands, a great part of the circula- 
tion consists of selections in various forms from the Holy 
Scriptures; in Ceylon and China, Committees are form- 
ed to act in connection with the publishing Committee in 
the examinationof Tracts; and the funds are applied to 
no publications that do not accord with the principles of 
the Society. 

The Report presents an array of facts and encourage- 
ments chiefly communicated in correspondence from the 
respective countries and stations to which aid has been af- 
forded. 

For various tribes of North American Indians, not far 
from 1,000,000 pages have been printed the past year ; 
and the United Bretiren are printing a book of Scripture 
Narratives for the Delaware Indians of Upper Canada. 
Some distributions have been made in Seuth America, 
though little comparatively has been done for that inter- 
esting country. 

At the Sandwich Islands, 5,017 are instructed in Sab- 
bath and other Schools and Bible Classes; and there are 
about 20,000 readers. About 50 publications have been 
printed, including a Daily Food, a Christian Almanac, 
and a,semi-weekly newspaper. Of these, 270,400 are 
religious Tracts, and 203,920 portions of Seripture ; to- 
tal issues 36,647,920 pages. The missicnaries find a 
most wide and interesting opening for Tract and volume 
circulation in whale-ships, touching at the Islands, for 
which more than 300, pases of Tracts and volumes 
have been granted during the year. 

The Paris Tract Society circulated the past year 
500,000 Tracts, including 51,000 of their Christian Al- 
manac. They have now in view the preparation of 
Evangelical volumes for the 32,000,000 of France, and 
have commenced issuing Tracts for Spain, -to which 
France has the most ready means of access. The Rev. 
Robert Baird, at Paris, has condensed the permanent 
documents of the American Temperance Society into a 
volume which is printed in French, and is about to be is- 
sued in German. 

Germany.—Official and interesting communications 
have been received from the Tract ieties at Ham- 
burg, Bremen, the valley of Barmen, and Berlin; all 
testifying to their limited means; the want of an exten- 
sive and liberal co-operation from evangelical Christians ; 
opposition encountered from prevailing Neology, Univer- 
salism, apd Popery, and in some instances persecution 
from the civil arm. Evangelical Tracts find many rea- 
ders, often most where most denounced; and there are 
very wide openings for their distribution in Bohemia, 
Lithuania, and almost all the populous countries of Ger- 
many. 

By the Tract friends at St. Petersburg, Russia, 155,- 
000 Tracts were printed in 1835, embracing nearly 
6,500,000 pages; and Abbott’s Mother at Home and sev- 
eral pew Tracts have been tganslated into Russian. All 
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their funds were exhausted previous to the Society's re- 
mittance, and they were 4000 roubles in debt. Their 
circulation is widely extended over the vast Russian em- 
pire, to Astrachan, Boltava, and the Black Sea; and tw 
Esthonia, Sweden, and Finland in the languages of those 
countries. The government is entirely friendly to their 
operations, the Minister of Instruction having reported 
that those publishing ‘‘ these beautiful and useful litle 
books deserve the thanks of every friend of the human 
race.”’ The report contains numerous and interesting 
extracts from their extensive correspondence, showing that 
the common people Tracts are universally well 
received, and that many high in authority purchase large- 
ly for distribution. Prince Galitzin, Governor of Mos- 
cow has published a Tract on Intemperance at his own 
expense. In Greece, there were printed in 1834 and 
18:35, at the Society’s expense, by the American Protes- 
tant Episcopal press, 1,714,000 pages; and Rev. Dr. 
King in seven months had circulated from Athens 128,000 
school books and Tracts, and was waiting for a new sup- 
ply from Smyrna. ‘I have now,” he wrote, “ scarcely 
a tract in my depot. People come from all parts of 
Greece lo sylicit T'racts.””. The law which it was feared 
might restrain the mission pressis removed. ‘ We have 
permission,” they write, ‘from the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, to distribute our publications freely throughout the 
realm, and a circular has been forwarded to ail the No- 
marchs, forbidding them to put any hindrance in our 


wa 1 

ry rom Smyrna, 26,256 books and Tracts had been cir- 
culated in 15 months ; and Mr. Homan Hallock has just 
returned from a visit to this country in whick he has pro- 
cured founts of type in various languages, and _ printing 
apparatus of every kind, to bring the mission press into 
extensive and efficient operation. Rev. W. Brewor has 
printed besides other Tracts, an edition of the Psalms, 
and Watts’ Infant Hymns in Modern Greek poetry ; and 
urgently requests further aid for extending his opera- 
tions. 

Progress is making in Syria; among the Nestorians 
in Persia; and distributions éommenced among the Eu 
ropean, Catlre, and Malay population of South Africa. 

The reports presented a view at once checring and 
alarming, of the wonderful dispensations of Providence 
indicating the downall of Paganismin India, drawn from 
statements of Bishop Wilson at Calcutta, the Bengal 
Missionary Society in their appeal to the churches of the 
United States, and others—cheering if Christians awake 
to duty and God bless their endeavors—alarming if pa- 
ganism shall be left to be supplanted by a rank and 
gloomy infidelity. ‘There is now,” says a missiona- 
ary “very rarely a pagan temple erected in India; 
where one is building, scores are in ruin, Many of the 
native Hindoo colleges, in which the shasters and al! the 
native Hindoo literature are studied, are closed for want 
of students, and many others are in a state of decay ; 
and so far are multitudes set free from a reverence from 
the Brahmins, that they neither court their blessing, nor 
dread their curse, and hundreds of Brahmins for want of 
food have been constrained to change their craft, and 
devote themselves to secular employments.” What 
Christian will not resolve, in the strength of God, to do all 
that can be done that the only substitute for departing 
Hindooism may be the pure gospel of salvation by our 
glorious Redeemer. 

Among the Mahrattas, 1,337,000 pages were printed 
in 1834; a type and stereotype foundry has been added 
to the mission; Rev. Mr. Allen and Rev. Mr. Stone are 

rosecuting extensive toyrs for distribution; and new 
‘ia are preparing, adapted to the wants of the peo- 
ple. 

Among the Tamul people in Ceylon, and on the adja- 
cent conunent, are one hundred and twenty-two schools, 
embracing 5,243 scholars and a seminary of 124 young 





men, by whom Tracts have been largely dispersed am” 
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~~ jatives and friends. As the fruit of the late revi- 
their My were added to the church in one day ; and sever- 


s of the children in the schools were serious! 
ot eat The Rev. Dr. Scudder has distributed 2U,- 
000 Tracts since occupying the station at Chavagacherry ; 
and in many instances they have produced a deep, and 
in some, itis hoped, a saving impression. For the Tract, 
“The blind way,” (Hindooism,) he has had a hundred 
applications from native heathens. 

Orissa, the station of the English General Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, and the cite of the temple Ju ernaut, 
where the Rev. Amos Sutton, who lately visited this 


country, 
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to a man in Cochin China, which he read without Acsita- 
tion, but gave the characters an entirel i “hie sound 
Srom what the Chinese give them. What Mr. racy wrote 
with his pencil, the Cochin Chinese well understood, 
though in their spoken language they were but * barbari- 
ans” to ech other. 

In China, the late disturbances with the British gov- 
ernment, and the hostility to foreigners, and perseeytion 
of Leang Afa and other Chinese engaged in printing and 
circulating Christian books, has operated at least tempo- 
rarily to retard the work. Mr. Gutzlatf has engaged as 
interpreter to the English government, which though it 


is laboring, is probably visited annually by half| may not hinder his ultimate usefulness, will prevent his 


a million pilgrims, speaking all the languages of India| pertorming extensive tours on the coast, as he has hither- 


from the mountains of Cashmere to cape Comorin. [tis 

one of the most interesting fields for Tract distribution in 

the world ; many of the Tracts being carried back by the 

pilgrims to their es from one thousand to two thousand 

miles. Many of the converts to the Saviour in India 

have received their first Christian light from religious 
‘racts.” 

. The mission at Northern India is reinforced with a 
ress and fonts of type in various languages, with fair pros- 
scts of usefulness. ’ 

In Burmah are four pressess exclusively applied to 
printing in Burmese, with a type and ae foundry, 
and fonts of type in Karen and Talling. In 1833 no less 
than 5,272,000 pages were printed ; and in 1834 2,514,- 
456 were circulated. It is believed that the full amount 
appropriated by the Society has been expended the past 
year. Mr. Kincaid has made very extensive distribu- 
tions at Ava, the capital of the Burman empire, and ma- 
ny triumphant results of Tract and missionary labor have 
been witnessed. An old man, who resided in the palace, 
got a little book of Mr. K. and came to him some months 
after, thinking himself the only man in Burmah who had 
received the new doctrine, and giving evidence that a 
heaven-directed arrow had reached his heart. Some vil- 
lagers, residing sixty miles distant, had obtained the 
‘View of the Christian Religion’ and ‘ Golden Balance,’ 
and came, saying, * all the people in the village had read 
them, and wished to hear more about the eternal God.” 
During a festival of three days at Rangoon, 3,000 Tracts 
were distributed, and 472,000 pages by Mrs. Cutter and 
Brown in another laborious missionary tour of several 
weeks up the Irawaddy river from Rangoon to Ava, in 
which, more than once, the people came wading through 
the water for Tracts and books. Since the arrival of Mr. 
Bennett, the Missionary printer, he says, “* The number 
of missionaries has been increased from five to thirty three, 
—the converts have been increased to more than six hun- 
dred; more than three hundred thousand Tracts have 

me forth to tell their tale of pireine through Jesus 
hrist, and the spirit of inquiry has so far spread that the 
powers of hell cannot irradicate it.” Surely we may ex- 
claim, “ What hath God wrought in Burmuh” 

From Burmah, it is believed access may and will at 
length be gained to the populous millions of Thibet and 
the vast interior of China. 


’ 


In Siam the Baptist mission is reinforced with a press | 


and fonts of type in Siamese, Chinese, and English ; sup- 
plies of Tracts previously printed at Sing: pore, were all 
distributed in a month ; and the Cambojau , .a08, Pegu- 


ans, Shans and others urgently claim ic ...vst vigorous | 


efforts on their behalf. 

At Singapore, a free port under the protection of the 
British government, which has very extensive commer- 
cial intercourse with China and all South Eastern Asia, 
is a large printing establishment a stereotype Foundry, 
and fonts of type in all the principal languages of the sur- 
rounding country. Here the devoted Lean Ara has re- 
ured from the persecution received in China, and is still 
laboring for the good of his countrymen, with five Chinese 
printers who prodace about 3,000 pages a day. Mr. 
l'racy, at a Chinese funeral, presented a Chinese Tract 


ee 
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todone. The laborers are alsu no longer cheered with 
the counsel and aid of the lamented Morrison. But 
though these circumstances may postpone the day of the 
spread of the gospel in that vast empire, they aflord to 
real faith in God no just ground of discouragement. The 
necessity is now felt more deeply than ever, of raising up 
many men who shall become entirely master of the lan- 
guage, and of preparing the Bible, Tracts aud books of 
every description needed, to be in readiness as wider doors 
of access shall be opened. ‘The extensive intercourse and 
dispersion of the Chinese in other countries where Chris- 
tian missions are established, (as at Singapore, Siam, 
&c.) gives favorable opportunities for acquiring the lan- 
guage, and laboring for their good, even if every footing 
in the boundaries of the empire were denied. ~ 

The report presents a view of the obstucl:s and the en- 
couragements to the diflusion of the gospel in China, 
condensed from an able article in the Chinese Reposito- 
ry ; shows the progress in the preparation of Chinese met- 
al type which will doubtless greatly facilitate the business 
of Chinese printing; and details many interesting facts, 
particularly in the labors of Mr. Gutz aff, and im a voy- 
age of two months on the eastern coast, lately performed 
by the Rev. Mr. Medhurst and Rev. Mr. Stevens in the 
American brig Huron, chartered for the purpose. In this 
voyage they spent about two weeks in visiting towns and 
villages in China without molestation ; distributed 20,000 
books and were confirmed in their belief, that however 
hostile the Chinese authorities may be to the intercourse 
of foreigners, Mr. Gutzlaff has given no exaggerated state- 
ment of the anxiety of the people to obtain books. ** Land- 
ing on the beach at Tungshan,” says Mr. Stevens, “ five 
minutes sufficed to bring together as many hundreds of 
smiling people ; aaother minute taught them our object in 
coming thither; and half an hour sufficed to distribute 
some hundred volumes. Had they known these to be 
the last of our stock, as the really were, they could 
scarcely have scrambled for them more eagerly and vio- 
lently. One more excursion to the eastern shore, on the 
next day took away the last of our books.” 

The report also presents numerous and cheeriag evi- 
dences of the divine blessing on volumes and Tracts, and 
the faithful personal christian efforts by which their cir- 
culation has been attended. 





RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 

The Teachers and Scholars composing the Sabbath 
School Union of the parishes of Derby, Hmuphreys- 
ville, Oxford, Bethany and Woodbridge will hold 
their annual celebration at the Congregatiénal church 
Derby Landing, on the 4th day of July next. 

The schools will form on the Green at half past eight 
o'clock, A. M. Addresses and other suitable. exercises 
will be had, and the school dismissed by one o’clock. 

JOEL WHITE, Secretary. 

Humphreysville, June Oth 1836. 

A Carp.—The subseriber gratefully acknowledges the 


kindness and liberality of the members of the first Fecle- 
siastieal Society in Milford, and hereby presents \his 
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thanks to the Gentlemen, for a present in the past winter 
of thirty loads of wood; and to the Ladies, for several 
recent visits of affection, in which kind and liberal pre- 
sents were made—thus evincing that during the forty 
"ac of his ministry among them, his beloved people 
ave not become * weary in well doing.” 
Bezaveer PinNeEo. 
Milford, June 6, 1836. 


Hon. Bensamin Tatitmapor.—lIt may be ifying 
to the religious public to be informed, that the . Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, late of Litchfield, deceaséd, besides 
his charitable bequests, exceeding $2,500, left directions 
for the payment, for religious and benevolent objects, of 
the following sums, viz.— 


To the American Bible Soeiety, - sm 81,500 
as “ Board C. F. M. - - 1,500 
“ “ Tract Society, - - 1,500 
“ ‘© Home Miss’y. do., —- - 750 
~y - Temperance do., - - 750 

oe & oe Education do., - - - 500 
o a Peace do., - - - 250 
“ os Colonization do., ana? 250 
** Connecticut Temperance do., + - - 500 
“« Litchfield County do. do., - - - 250 
‘* Connecticut Home Miss’y. do., -.» 250.; 
* + Sunday School Union, - 250 


‘* Sabbath School of the Ist Ecclesiastical 
Society of Litchfield, auxiliary to Con. 


S. S. Union, - - - 


Marion College.—We are ‘requested by the President 
of Marion College, Rev. William 8S. Potts; to give no- 
tice that po more Students can be received if the Prepar- 
atory Department of the College, at present. About 15 
or 20 can still be accommodated in College, if prepared 
to enter College classes. This notice is deemed necessa- 
ry to prevent students comiyg from a distance. . 

St. Louis Observer. 


The N. Seana Temperance Society has adopted 
the tee-total pledge. 


The Contents of the Christian Spectator for June are, 
Art. I. Brougham’s Natural Theology: Ll. Sketch of 
the Life and Character of the Hon. Stephen Mix Mitch- 
ell, LL. D.: Ill. Hopkins’ Primitive Church: IV. An 


inquiry concerning the Soul: V. Christian Intercourse :. 
Vv 


. Etymologies and Criticism: VIL. Kaufman’s Trans- 
lation of Tholuck on John: VIII. Mendon Association 
and Hopkinsianism. 


’ Tae First Conereeationat Cuvurca, East Bos- 
TON, was organized, May 31, 1836. Rev. Dr. Codman, 
of Dorchester, was Moderator of the Council, and Rev: 
Mr. Rogers, of the Franklin-street Church, Scribe.’ ‘In- 
troductory prayer, by Rev. Mr. Fairchild. The Mode- 
rator received the profession of faith, and declared the or- 
ganization. of the church. Rev. N. Adams expressed 
the Fellowship of the churches. Rev. Mr. Winslow 
addressed the church. Rev. Mr. Blagden offered the 
concluding prayer. 2 


Tur Generat Association or Connecticut will 
meet at Norfolk the 3d Tuesday of June. We have 
made provision for giving an early report of its proceed- 
ings. 

The Presbyterian Preacher for May, 1836 con- 


spel ministry” by the Rev. George A. Baxter, D. 
D: also a discourse on “*‘ the relation which the Chiis- 
tian church sustains to truth, by the Rev. S. P, 
Pressley, of the University of Ga. 


The National Preacher for May contains two 
practical sermons: 1. ‘ Perdition Dreadful,” by 
Rev. W. T. Hamilton; 2 The Example of Christ 
in Self-denial, by Rev. 1. Tracy missionary to Chi- 
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In this city, on the 7th inst., by Rev. Dr. Fitch, 
Rev. E. L. Cleaveland, of this city, to Miss Corne- 
lia Jane, daughter of the late Solomon Williams, Esgq., 
of New York. 

In Middletown, on Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Cookson, Mr. Richard Spencer, of Guilford, to Miss 
Livinia B. Pelton, of Saybrook. 

In Oxford, on the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Orrin Sherwood, of Danbury, to Miss Eliza C. 
Joy, of the former place. 
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At Wallingford, ou the 9th inst., Reuben Ran- 
dolph, only child of the Rev. Edwin R. Gilbert, aged 
18 months, 

At Middletown, Mr. Daniel Rand, merchant, aged 
about 56. 

At New Milford, June 3d, Mrs. Cornelia Whittel- 
sey, aged 33, wife of Deacon George B. Whittelsey, 
and only child of Mr. Keeler. June 7th, an 
only child of Dea. W., aged 11 days. 

In this city, on the 8th inst., after an illness of on- 
ly 20 hours, Miss Mary Ann Love, aged 22 years. 

In this city, on the 8th inst., Samuel, son of Sam- 
uel Thompson, (colored man) aged 2 years. 

In this city, on the 13th inst., Amanda, daughter of 
Hezekiah and Jane Gilbert, aged 21 months. 

In this city, on the 4th inst., Samuel, son of Ed- 
ward Johnson, (colored man,) aged two years. 
‘At'Sandy Hill, N. Y., on the 25th ult., Hon. Na- 
thaniel Pitcher, formerly member of Congress, and 
late Lieut. Governor of the State. 

In Milford on the 2d inst. Mrs. Jane Bradley, wife 
of Mr. Bela Bradley, aged 45 years. Her death has 
taken from her husband and children the worthy ob- 
ject of their strongest garthly affections ; her numer- 
ous relatives lament her as one whose amiable man- 
ners and excellent spirit have left too deep an impres- 
sion upon their hearts to be soon forgotten. All who 
knew her well, and who like to see the light of a 
Christian example, will affectionately remember her 
pious life, and confidently believe that she has gone 
ene mansions which Christ has prepared for his 

ople. «.. 

At Wallingford on the Ist inst. Marilla, daughter of 
Dector Rice Hall, aged 24 years. She bore her long 
and painful confinement with patience, humbly con- 




















tains an excellent discourse on the ** institution of the 
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